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SNAKES AND SNOOKS 


.... Your series on venomous snakes has 
been particularly interesting to me. If I 
may be privileged as an interested reader 
to make a suggestion, I think that some 
articles on the distribution, behavior and 
probable numbers of the puma and wild 
turkey would hold wide interest. I think 
that it would also be interesting to have a 
series on special salt-water game fishes taken 
on light tackle, such as bonefish, snook, lady- 
fish, ete. 
- With such a series, it seems to me that 
it would also be possible to incorporate a 
good deal of persuasion toward conservation, 
for the effectiveness of persuasion to con- 
servation often rests with better under- 
standing. 

_ GEORGE B. HURFF, Direc. 

College of Business Adm. 
i. OL F. 


Gainesville 


LIKES ADVERTISING 
.. . Like FLORIDA WILDLIFE much 
better since youve taken on advertising. 
Get a kick out of the ads. 
Fr, "&. -DISTLER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PHIL FRANCIS 
The article in the December issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE by Phil Francis was 
a very fine and well written article with 
lots of information for the amateur fisher- 
man. I wish he had told us which is prefer- 
able in fish-lines, white or black? I do not 
know, myself. Am using white nylon lines 
and get no fish. Is the color of my line the 
reason? 
G. A. PALMER 
Sarasota 
(Phil Francis’ regular column “‘Lines 
for Fisherman” begins in this issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Phil will take up 
the subject of colored lines in the near 
future.—ED. ) 
(Continued on Page 29) 








“You mean hunting sea- 


/he Cover| son's over, Boss?” 


Photo by C, H. Anderson. 
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b*, ? davetca OFFICER James 
R. Fields, was shot to 
death in cold blood by a game 
hog in Calhoun County Christ- 
mas Eve night. 

Whether the man being held 


was or was not the guilty one 


is not the concern of this edi- 


NEWS BULLETIN 


James R. Fields, veteran Cal- 
houn county wildlife officer, 
was shot to death about 6:30 
p.m. Christmas eve in the Apa- 
lachicola River swamp, while 


seeking an illegal hunter on the 
state reservation. A Liberty 
county fisherman has been ac- 
cused of the murder and has 
reportedly confessed to the 


In seeking to promote an in- 
terest in the conservation of 
wildlife in Florida, the Com- 
mission sponsors the publica- 
tion of “Florida Wildlife,” a 
monthly magazine chockfull of 
interesting articles and infor- 


mation relating strictly to 





torial. It is, however, sadly sig- 


crime. 


nificant that there are yet re- 
maining some who cannot re- 
alize, or do not care, that we are not living dur- 
ing the Seminole occupation when game was 
plentiful and legai restrictions would have 
been unnecessary. The purpose of the State 
Corps of Wildlife Officers, under the super- 
vision of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, is not to prevent the judicious use 
of the wildlife in our hammocks and woodlands, 
but to curb the indiscriminate slaughter of our 
game animals and fish. The commission, of 
which Fields was agent, is an appointed body 
of the Governor whose purpose is to serve the 
needs of the citizens of Florida and any in- 
fringement of our State game laws is therefore 
a crime against the people. The five-man com- 
mission serves without pay and is deserving 
of our active and moral support. 





Floridas game and fish re- 
sources. Bill Snyder, who has 
served ably on its staff since 
its conception some three years ago, wrote his 
final editorial in December, as he is taking over 
another job. The tenor of his “Good Will to 
Men’ in the December “Wildlife” is tragically 
ironical when compared to the flagrant abuse 


of our game laws in Calhoun County. 


The home of James R. Fields was a lonely 
one this Yuletide. His honorable death while 
in line of official duty deserves the tribute of 
the intelligent citizens of Florida as we try to 
retsore and conserve our wildlife not only for 
present-day use, but for the younger genera- 
tion who will take our places in the years to 


come. 


(Reprinted from the Sumter County TIMES) 























BY 
ROSS ALLEN 


Ross Allen’s Reptile Inst., Silver Springs 





(Eighth in a series of articles written exclusively for FLORIDA WILDLIFE about reptiles that Florida sportsmen encounter.—ED. ) 
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True facts about the dangerous and harmless Florida reptiles — lizards, 
turtles, alligators, crocodiles, and snakes — and how you can safely get 
along with them. How to prevent and treat snakebite. 


EPTILES in general are very un- 
popular creatures. The major- 
ity of people detest all snakes, 

mistrust lizards, fear crocodiles and 
alligators, and show little enthusiasm 
for turtles. All of these reptiles occur 
in Florida, and some are very com- 
mon. The fisherman, the hunter, the 
farmer, even the city dweller or the 
casual tourist, are all likely to en- 
counter reptiles at least occasionally. 
Anyone who spends much time in the 
woods and fields, or on the lakes and 
rivers, should know the poisonous or 
dangerous reptiles and how to avoid 
them, should banish from his mind 
the needless fear of harmless forms, 
and should recognize the economic 
value of certain kinds. 


LIZARDS 


To begin with, the lizards can be 
dismissed from consideration, for all 
Florida lizards are quite harmless. 
The well-known green or _ brown 
“chameleon,” the speedy “race-run- 
ner,” the “scaly-back”’ lizard so often 
seen on tree-trunks, the shiny blue- 
tailed skinks and the little red-tailed 
skinks, and a number of other forms 
less well-known, are all completely 
harmless to man. A big red-headed 
lizard, frequently called “scorpion 
lizard,” is often much feared in rural 
areas, but it, too, is entirely non- 
poisonous. The so-called “glass-snake” 
or ‘‘joint-snake,” is not a snake at all, 
but an elongate, legless lizard, and, 
like other Florida lizards, it is not at 
all to be feared. 

Our lizards feed mainly upon grass- 
hoppers, roaches, caterpillars, beetles, 
erub-worms, flies, ants, termites, and 
plantlice; thus, from an economic 
standpoint, they may be considered 
helpful. 


TURTLES 


Turtles are common in Florida. It 
is well-known that large turtles of 
certain species can administer a very 
severe bite, and even some small ones 
can pinch unpleasantly. The soft- 
shelled and snapping turtles may lunge 
out at an offending object, but no 
turtle could be called active, and “tur- 
tle-bite’”’ is so infrequent as to require 
but brief mention here. More impor- 
tant, however, is the frequent charge 
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that turtles are destructive to game 
fish; this accusation merits considera- 
tion. 


First, it should be noted that there 
are many kinds of turtles in Florida, 
each with its own characteristic hab- 
its. Thus, the gopher turtle inhabits 
dry, sandy places, and feeds mostly 
upon leaves and grass. The box turtles 
dwell in fairly moist woods and fields, 
feeding upon toadstools, berries, grub- 
worms, etc. The diamond-backed terra- 
pins are confined to. salt-marsh and 
tidal flats, where they subsist mostly 
upon snails. The little musk and mud 
turtles, of several species, inhabit the 
bottoms of ponds, lakes, or streams, 
eating many kinds of plant and animal 
life, including carrion. The fresh- 
water terrapins (several species of 
large, aquatic turtles with striped 
limbs and neck) feed upon water 
plants, snails, crawfish, and insect 
larvae; sometimes they eat small fish, 
especially the slow-moving and sick 
or injured ones. 

Obviously, it is foolish to state flatly 
that turtles are harmful, or that tur- 
tles are helpful; the individual kind 
must be considered. Of all our Florida 
species, only the snapping turtle and 
the alligator snapping turtle feed on 
fish to any great extent; the soft- 
shelled turtles, and the musk and mud 
turtles, may also catch occasional min- 





nows. The various Florida terrapins— 
yellow-bellied, Suwannee, Mobilian, 
red-bellied, and others, all of which 
are Slaughtered in great numbers by 
fishermen, are not destructive to game 
fish populations. 


ALLIGATORS 


Alligators occur throughout Florida, 
while a species of crocodile inhabits 
the southern portion of the state, from 
the Keys northward to Cape Sable. 
Neither form is very likely to attack 
man, under ordinary circumstances, 
unless greatly provoked. However, 
nesting females, and old males that 
have grown to maturity in areas re- 
mote from molestation, are often un- 
afraid of man, and should be let alone. 
There have been a few recent instances 
in which big alligators became over- 
bold, apparently through familiarity 
with people, and have made unpro- 
voked attacks. No chances should be 
taken with large alligators or croco- 
diles, especially in close quarters; and 
the practice of feeding alligators from 
boats or docks should be discouraged, 
for the reptiles, thus fed, may become . 
contemptuous of man. Nevertheless, 
alligators are an important asset to 
Florida, for reasons too numerous to 
mention here. At the present writing 
(December, 1950) both alligators and 
crocodiles are protected by law at all 
times; it is illegal to molest the nests, 


Only especially-constructed ‘‘snake-proof”’ boots can provide ample protection from poison- 
ous snakes, although ordinary boots or heavy leggings are better than nothing. 








When sleeping on the ground, an ordinary mosquito-bar, tucked in under the bedding, 
provides protection from inquisitive snakes as well as insects and other pests. 


eggs, young, or adults of these rep- 
tiles. 
SNAKES 

Snakes are the most feared of all 
our reptiles. Some species of snakes 
are very poisonous, their bite produc- 
ing great pain and swelling, or even 
death. It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that there are a great many spe- 
cies of completely harmless snakes, 
and only a few poisonous ones. 

The poisonous snakes of Florida are 
the diamondback rattlesnake, the cane- 
brake rattlesnake, the pygmy or 
“ground” rattlesnake, the cottonmouth 
or water moccasin, the copperhead or 
“highland” moccasin, and the coral 
snake. 

The diamondback is the largest and 
most dangerous of our poisonous 
forms; it occurs throughout the state. 
The canebrake rattlesnake, another 
large and dangerous species, is lack- 
ing in the central and southern por- 
tion of Florida. The pygmy rattler is 
small, seldom over 20 inches in length, 
and statewide in distribution; its bite 
is painful but not fatal. These three 
snakes are easily identified by the rat- 
tle on the end of the tail. 

The cottonmouth is a stout snake 
with wide head and abruptly tapering 
tail; the pupil of the eye is a vertical 
slit by day; there is a small pit on 
each side of the head between the eye 
and the nostril. Young specimens may 
be brightly banded, while the adults 
are indistinctly banded or uniformly 


dull. Several species of harmless water 
snakes, common in Florida, superfi- 
cially resemble the cottonmouth; but 
in the harmless forms, the tail is long 
and tapering, the pupil of the eye is 
round, and the head does not bear a 
pit. 

The copperhead, like the cotton- 
mouth, has a relatively stout body, 





+ 


wide head, vertical pupils, and a pit 
on each side of the head between the 
eye and nostril. It is seldom more than 
3 feet long, and is prettily marked 
with brownish bands on a pinkish 
eround color. It is rare in Florida, be- 
ing known only from a few counties in 
the northwestern portion of the state. 

The coral snake is a small and slen- 
der species, with a relatively narrow 
head, a round pupil like that of most 
harmless snakes, and no facial pit. 
It is easily recognized by its unusual 
color pattern, being marked with rings 
of red, black, and yellow encircling 
the body along its entire length. The 
red rings are lacking on the tail, 
which is marked only with black and 
yellow; the tip of the snout is black. 
The scales have a glossy apearance, 
which, together with the bright mark- 
ings, make the snake somewhat re- 
semble a colorful necklace. (All the 
poisonous snakes of Florida have been 
described and figured in a series of 
articles that appeared in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, July through December, 
1950). 


All other Florida snakes are quite 
harmless; if they bite at all, they 
do no more than inflict a few superfi- 
cial scratches that quickly heal. No 
snake will “whip” a person; and the 
“hoop snake” does not exist, being 
merely superstition. There is abso- 
lutely no reason to fear black-snakes, 
coachwhips, “‘gopher snakes,” “chicken 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Protected by the mosquito-bar, the sleeping man inside need not worry about the husky 
diamond-back rattlesnake cruising slowly along the ground beside him. (Photos by Mozert) 
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The violent rippling in the water is caused by sound vibrations resulting during the prolonged mating bellow of the bull alligator in the 


foreground. 





N THE great swamps of south Flor- 
| ida during the late spring, and 
particularly in May, the dramatic call 
of the bull alligator may still be 
heard. Time was when the marshy 
sub-soil of the Everglades trembled 
with the fervor of a small earthquake 
to the resounding bellows of great 
herds of wild ’gators signalling their 
mates. Nowadays the alligators are 
fewer and bull calls are nearly always 
heard in plaintive singleness, amid 
terrifying lonely echoes. Research 
subjects for the report which follows 
were captive specimens at the St. 
Augustine Alligator Farm. 

The American alligator is a voice- 
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less beast 11 months of the year. As 
his bodily movements are restricted 
to situations of extreme practicality 
(he is semi-dormant about 95% of the 
time), so are his utterances reserved 
for a few unquestionably important 
social occasions—during the annual 
event of seeking mates. 


by 
John L. Vollbrecht 





(Photo by J. Carver Harris, taken at St. Augustine Alligator Farm.) 





The bellow is difficult to describe 
for lack of similar sounds with which 
to compare it. No human ear has suc- 
ceeded in defining the pitch of a ’gator 
growl which, if it resembles anything 
elsewhere heard, sounds like the start- 
ing coughs of our largest aircraft 
engines. This thunderous noise is am- 
plified and given distinctiveness by the 
leathery diaphragm of the alligator’s 
throat, which, in the low cycle range 
of the sound, flaps like a sail in a 
sharp tack before a stiff breeze. 

Great physical effort enters into 
the production of these bellows. The 
bull ’gator becomes tensely rigid, pro- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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HERE is an old saying to the effect that truth is stranger 
than fiction, and during my years of hunting and fishing— 
and writing about it—I have found this to be very true indeed. 


Sometimes people stop me on the street and ask “Do you 
really believe that yarn you had in yesterday’s newspaper col- 
umn?” About 99 per cent of the time, I am able to answer defi- 
nitely in the affirmative. Of course, I, like any other writer, 
do sometimes run a tall tale, but they are always so labeled. And 
sometimes I run a story that I say is vouched for by so-and-so, 
but which I haven’t verified myself. 


But I have heard so many that I have checked on and found 
true that I am no longer very skeptical. No matter how wild a 
yarn may sound at first hearing, I have found that it is, in all 
probability, true after all, for in hunting and fishing, anything 
can, and often does, happen. 


Take such a common ailment as “‘buck fever” (or ague) for 
instance. Many and lurid are the stories that are told about what 
has happened to hunters when they first see a deer. Very often, 
to a person who has never seen what can happen, these things 
sound incredible. Having seen a few cases myself, however, I 
ean readily believe anything I may hear. 


I well remember one time up in northern Maine, when a New 
Yorker, who enjoyed a wide reputation as a banker and financial 
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Some people do the craziest things when they take to the woods! The result 


is that tall tales often turn out to be true tales, as this newspaper columnist 


has discovered during 


expert and who, therefore, must have 
been reasonably intelligent under or- 
nary circumstances, pulled one of the 
“dumbest” boners that I ever saw. 

We were camped on the south side 
of a large field, the only one for many 
miles in any direction, and were 
hunting the hardwood ridges to the 
north. In the northwest corner of the 
field was a large rock which must 
have been some 8 or 10 feet high 
and some 200 yards from the edge of 
the woods. I had been in camp for 
lunch and was headed back across the 
field for the woods again when I 
spotted this guy sitting up on top 
of the rock, obviously watching for 
deer. 

Since he was dressed in the con- 
ventional red cap and shirt, he was 
about as conspicuous as a light house. 
This, combined with the fact that a 
deer would have to be absolutely de- 
void of intelligence to walk out into 
the open near him, gave me quite a 
hearty chuckle. 

I forgot to chuckle a moment later 
when out of the woods walked a big 
buck on a path that would take him 
right by the rock and the hunter. Nor 
did the deer see the man either, to my 
further astonishment. It kept right on 
going until it was abreast the rock, 
then, finally spotting the man, took 
off into the woods in full flight. As 
it approached, the hunter raised and 
sighted his rifle. I could see him 
plainly “shooting” as the deer walked, 
but I heard no shots. After the deer 
had gone, the man looked at the gun 
and went through a series of antics 
that clearly indicated that he was 
about to break it up on the rock. 
When I got closer I could hear him 
cussing. 

As soon as I got within hearing dis- 
tance he started shouting at me. He 
was as excited as a man can get. “Did 
you see that!” he exclaimed. “Seven 
shots! And every time the blank thing 
misfired! Such a blank, blank gun! 
Such a blank, blank, and this-and-that 
kind of luck! Such blank, blank, and 
double-blank cartridges!” And on and 
on he raved. 

Well, I walked over and started 
picking up the cartridges that he had 
pumped through the rifle. Not a single 
one had a firing pin mark. After a lit- 


tle argument, I got him to put them © 
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back in the gun and to fire at a tree. 
Not a single one misfired. 

Red faced, he finally admitted that 
he must have forgotten to pull the 
trigger! 

But this kind of an experience 
doesn’t always happen to a man on 
his first hunt, or first sight of a deer. 
My Dad, who has hunted for some 
fifty or more years, and who has killed 
several deer as well as other game, 
pulled a similar stunt not too many 
years ago. 

In Dad’s case, surprise caused con- 
fusion. He was riding in the back 
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of a pickup truck on the way home 
from a deer hunt when suddenly a 
big buck broke out of a fringe of 
trees and started running across a 
field parallel with the road and right 
abreast of the truck. Dad, of course, 
had been riding with an unloaded 
rifle. On sighting the deer, he started 
trying to load the rifle. But try as 
he would, with the deer running right 
alongside within thirty yards, he 
couldn’t get a cartridge to stay put. 
Actually, each time he shoved a cart- 
ridge into the rotary magazine of the 
model 99 Savage, he was working the 
lever and jacking it right out again. 

On another occasion some young 
lads who lived near me borrowed a 
couple of 99 Savages to do a little 
hunting close to home. The boys 
scoured the neighborhood for a half 
day and finally stopped to eat their 
lunch on a sunny ledge overlooking a 
cranberry bog. While eating they 


years of verifying strange outdoor stories. 


spotted a small deer which had come 
out of the woods and down to the bog 
for a drink. They started shooting 
even though the deer was well out of 
range. However, by the time they had 
used up all their shells, one shot had 
taken effect and the deer dropped at 
the edge of the woods. 


Wildly, the boys slid down the ledge 
and started plunging across the bog. 
The water was waist deep and cov- 
ered with a thin skim of ice, but this 
they heeded not at all. As they ap- 
proached the deer it struggled wildly 
in its effort to escape. Grasping his 
rifle by the barrel, one of the lads 
dealt it a finishing blow. 


He finished both the deer and the 
rifle—he spent weeks working after 
school to pay for the gun. He could 
have cut the deer’s throat just as 
well, for it couldn’t get up, but he 
never thought of that! 


Then there was the hunter in the 
Ocala National Forest last year who 
emptied his shotgun into the ground 
almost at his feet as a big buck ran 
across the road 30 or 40 yards away. 
One of my friends watched this per- 
formance and showed me the man’s 
tracks, the deer’s tracks, and the hole 
blasted in the road. 

It was last year too, that an ac- 
quaintance of mine fell out of a tree 
almost on top of a big buck. Although 
he had been hunting before, he had 
never seen a buck. He had climbed a 
tree armed with a 250-3000 Savage 
equipped with a ’scope sight. With 
all outward evidence of a deep and 
abiding calm, he watched the deer 
approach. But when he finally got 
ready to shoot, he was so excited that 
he forgot where he was and just 
stepped backward right out of the 
tree top. Luckily, the branches helped 
break his fall and he was only badly 
shaken up. And, of course, thoroughly 
disgusted at himself. 

This loss of balance, or of muscular 
control, seems to be the effect of buck 
fever on some men. I once watched a 
man in the Ocala Forest rise tensely 
from his seat on the side of a clay 
road as a buck walked from the woods 
and across the road. The hunter didn’t 
shoot though, but just stared, slack 
mouthed, and, as the deer disappeared 


(Continued on Page 24) 





One of the most important parts of the wildlife conservation pattern i: 


The Role of Organized § 


Teaching youngsters to enjoy outdoor sports 
is an important role for sportsmen’s clubs. 








HE role of organized sportsmen 

in the formulation of regulations 
for the conservation of game and the 
control of hunting in North America 
is of the greatest importance. It is 
in fact not possible to separate the 
responsibility and activity of sports- 
men, landowners, legislators, admin- 
istrators, biologists or technical per- 
sonnel, and educators in the formula- 
tion of regulations and in administra- 
tion affecting wildlife conservation. 
In addition to the above noted groups, 
all citizens, especially those organized 
into service groups as garden, wilder- 
ness, nature clubs, and _ outdoor 
writers, have joint responsibility in 
the field of Conservation. 


It is most important that wild- 
life administrators always take cog- 
nizance of the many and. important 
conditions relating to this multiple in- 


These children are future sport fishermen and license purchasers. Proper training of these 
youngsters now means that we will have properly trained fishermen in the near future. 
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terest and responsibility. 


Throughout most of the English 
speaking world the administration of 
wildlife resources is based on the 
principle that all wildlife belongs to 
the State whether it be found on pub- 
lic or private lands. When it is viewed 
as a resource or as a trust to be pre- 
served and managed, the responsi- 
bility for its preservation and man- 
agement rests with the State. 


This principle was early established 
in the Forest Laws of William the 
Conqueror, amended and codified by 
his successors, and has been inherited 
by modern states whose legal sys- 
tems have their origin in Britain. 


The English common law long ago 
established the principle of Royal 
ownership of game, based fundamen- 
tally on the fact that game is a prod- 
uce of the land and cannot be man- 
aged separately from the land. We 
are coming to recognize this fact in 
North America, though it remains to 
be seen whether our recognition of it 
will ever affect our concept of the 
ownership of wildlife. 


The activities of the State in pre- 
serving and managing wildlife derive 
authority from legislation by our va- 
rious popular assemblies, whatever we 
may call them. 


In wildlife preservation the legis- 
lation and regulations may be based 
largely on a provision of penalties, 
whereas management involves the au- 
thorization of expenditures to imple- 
ment a work program. Sportsmen, 
whose activities involve the exploita- 
tion of natural resources belonging 
to all the people of the State, are sub- 
ject to licensing for their privileges, 
and to numerous restrictive enact- 
ments designed to preserve the re- 
source from depletion. They also have 
an interest in all management enter- 
prises as ultimate beneficiaries. 

Participation in some degree in the 
exploitation of wildlife resources af- 
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By 
W. J. K. Harkness 


(Reprinted by permission from SYLVA 
MAGAZINE, published by Department of 
Lands and Forests of Ontario, Canada.) 





fects a large portion of our popula- 
tion. The degree varies. The great 
body of sportsmen accept without 
question the condition that they find. 
Those who are more keenly interested 
have banded themselves together. 

Some of our sportsmen’s groups 
arose because of the desire of their 
founders to influence or initiate leg- 
islation. Others were originally organ- 
ized to join together for participation 
in sport and later became interested 
in rules and regulations affecting 
their interest. 


It is not enough to say that organ- 
ized sportsmen characteristically 
show an overruling interest in legis- 
lation affecting wildlife. Such legis- 
lation quite generaily came into being 
because of them. The State has gen- 
erally hesitated to impose fees and 
restrictions on the people where its 
own immediate security was not in- 
volved. Legislators generally, being 
elected, hesitate to do anything irk- 
some to the electorate. It remained 
for the organized sportsmen to con- 
vince them that the restrictions they 
were asked to impose were in the pub- 
lic interest, and, as such, not inher- 
ently unpopular. 

Once a restrictive measure was 
passed by any legislative body and 
accepted, as most of them are, with- 
out more ado, the sportsmen who pro- 
posed it became recognized interpre- 
ters of public opinion, a position they 
have striven to hold. Actually few 
groups of sportsmen really have a 
right to claim to represent the pub- 
lic. Sometimes their spokesmen do 
not even represent their own member- 
ship. 

As long as restrictive laws alone 
were required, the organized sports- 
men were at the forefront of the con- 
servation movement. This was only 
the transition from a pioneer economy. 
In time, land use became more im- 
portant than law, and on land, which 
had passed through the pioneer stages 
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Sportsmen’s organizations like the Florida Wildlife Federation can play a very important 
role in conservation work. Such organized groups have a high value as machinery for two- 
way transmission of information—administration to sportsmen and vice-versa. 


and was settling down to civilized rou- 
tine, the natural laws governing ani- 
mal populations proved more impor- 
iant than those passed by legislatures. 
In due course, let us say, the process 
being neither fast nor easy, the legis- 
latures, still at the instigation of the 
sportsmen, set up establishments for 
the management of wildlife resources 
by experts, scientists if you will, who 
could understand what was going on. 


All went well until the experts 
found that some of the most cherished 
ideas of sportsmen were fallacious. 
Anyone can name examples. Expensive 


fish hatcheries flourish where the nat- 
ural crop is not half harvested. Boun- 
ties destroy species that are relatively 
harmless, or fail to affect the popula- 
tions of pests. Restrictions, whose 
passage was hailed as a conservation 
triumph, turn out to be doing more 
harm than good. It looks at times as 
though somebody has to lose face for 
every advance the experts make, in 
many cases reversing former practices 
supported by earlier biologists. 


Bit by bit we can see that advances 
in management are never permanently 


(Continued on Page 23) 





Radio and newspaper writers, artists and photographers, like these members of the Florida 
Outdoor Writers Association, should be of vital service in the transmission of ideas and 
information to the general public as well as government authorities. Such groups are often 
responsible for the formation of many new conservation practices, policies and projects. 
They often sway the balance of public opinion between harmful and helpful attitudes. 
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(First of a series of columns written 
especially for FLORIDA WILDLIFE by 


Phil Francis, well-known outdoor 
writer who lives, works and fishes in 
and about Clewiston. His writings 
have appeared in many publications, 
and it is with great pleasure that his 
column is presented here as a per- 
manent feature.—ED.) 


More important than any other single 
factor to successful fishing is the right bait 
or lure. The finest casting technique and 
highest quality tackle in the world will not 
catch fish if the lure does not strike the 
fish’s fancy. So it is with writing a fishing 
column. A smooth literary style and inter- 
esting presentation are important, but unless 
the readers find the material helpful, and 
in line with their interests, the column will 
not receive much attention. This page is 
for YOU, the readers of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. If there are any particular aspects of 
Florida fishing you'd like to see discussed 
here, don’t hesitate to speak up. Let me 
know what you want, and I'll do my Eest 
to serve it up to you. (Address: Phil Francis, 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Tallahassee, Fla.) 


AN INCOMPLETE ANGLER? 

How many times have you heard well- 
meaning plug fishermen say something like 
this: 

“If the bass won’t take a ‘soanso’ you 
might as well give up. They just ain’t 
hittin’.” 

How many times have you made the 
same general statement yourself? 

I never cease to be amazed at the num- 
ber of one-lure and two-lure bait-casters 
knocking about these days. Just where or 
how they acquire the idea that there is 
such a thing as an infallible bass lure I 
can’t imagine, for even the lure manufac- 
turers admit that certain of their products 
fail to pay off well under some conditions, 
and they make recommendations accord- 
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ingly. A one-lure fisherman deprives him- 
self of a great deal of sport by his failure 
to recognize the fact that bass can be 
choosey and frequently are. 

Disregarding type of action, size, and 
color for the moment, let’s take a look at the 
need for lure variety from the standpoint 
of depth of retrieve. The first essential step 
in getting a fish to strike consists of giving 
him a look at your lure. Unless your plug, 
spoon, wiggler, or what-have-you crosses 
a bass’s line of vision he can hardly be 
expected to pay any attention to it. True, 
a noisy surface plug will occasionally at- 
tract bass from a considerable distance, but 
if they do not happen to be on the lookout 
for food they are not likely to investigate 
the noise. (If the bass are on the prowl for 
food, it is no trouble to catch them any- 
way.) 

In any event, it stands to reason that a 
lure traveling along the depth level at which 
the fish are lying or feeding is more apt 
to be noticed than a lure running above 
or below them. Thus, you can’t even be 
sure of displaying a lure to a fish unless 
you have a surface plug, a medium runner, 
and a deep running bait. . . . a minimum 
of three lures just to take care of possible 
water depth requirements! I have purposely 
omitted the mention of a sub-surface shal- 
low runner here because such a lure is not 
likely to be seen by any fish unable to spot 
a surface bait. 


When we consider practicalities, the need 
for some sort of shallow running lure is im- 
mediately recognized. On numerous occa- 
sions bass will occupy very shallow water, 
yet refuse to have any truck with surface 
baits. While I join all top-water addicts 
in looking upon this as a deplorable condi- 
tion, there’s no ignoring the fact that it is 
a condition which often must be faced if 
you want to put fish on the stringer. Such 
a situation calls for a lure which runs just 
under the surface. 

When action is considered, the variation 
among lures becomes almost endless. There 


are wigglers, wobblers, darters, spinners, 
gurglers, poppers, divers, swimmers, crawl- 
ers, shimmiers, etc., etc. With such a wide 
range in lure behavior it is ridiculous to 
assume that one particular and _ specific 
action-type could be better than ALL of 
the others ALL of the time. If you happen 
to be a one-lure fisherman, you admit that 
bass can tell one lure from another by 
your very insistence that they prefer your 
favorite. Agreeing, then, that bass do recog- 
nize differences in lures, don’t you also 
agree that they might get tired of seeing 


the same old thing all the time? 


In discussing lure actions, surface baits 
make a good case in point because their 
behavior differences are so evident to the 
fisherman. Among the surface lures you'll 
find the splashers, which throw a spray of 
water when twitched; the poppers or plunk- 
ers, which go “kerplunk” when jerked; the 
plunking, notched-faced darters, which dive 
under the surface with a plop; the “crip- 
ples” which are equipped with fore and 
aft spinners; the gurglers, which wobble 
and puddle across the surface on a smooth 
retrieve; and the many variations and com- 
binations of the basic types listed above. Ex- 
cluding the combinations and variations of 
the basic types, here are five distinctly dif- 
ferent actions among surface lures alone. 
Is it not entirely plausible that moody fish 
like bass may feel inclined to take a whack 
at one style one day while preferring another 
the next? Plausible or not, it is an unde- 
niable fact. 

Being something of a top-water nut, I 
have experimented considerably with sur- 
face lures, and I can assure you that each 
top-water action type has its moments of 
irresistibility to bass. Confining yourself to 
only one lure will frequently lead you to 
believe that the fish aren’t hitting on top, 
while a change to another style bait would 
bring you strikes a-plenty. 

This column has only scratched the sur- 
face in attempting to point out the mistake 
of putting all your faith in one or two 
lures. Color, size, and underwater action 
haven’t even been considered, but they are 
always factors to be reckoned with when 
bass fishing. Get yourself a modest assort- 
ment of lures of different actions and sink- 
ing characteristics, and learn how to use 
them. Don’t be a one-lure man; it will cost 
you many pound of fish flesh. In other 
words, don’t be “An Incomplete Angler.” 


AUTOMATIC, OR SINGLE ACTION? 


If you are planning to hop on the fly- 
fishing band wagon which is blaring its 
way through Florida these days, you might 
be looking for some advice on what kind 
of reel to get, automatic or single action. 
Each type of reel has its faults and its vir- 
tues, and your choice should be largely a 
matter of personal preference, but is also 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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(First of a series of columns writ- 
ten especially for FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE by Fred W. Jones, outdoor editor 
of the Lakeland LEDGER and Radio 
Station WKAT. His writings have ap- 
peared in many publications, and it 
is with great pleasure that his column 
is presented here as a permanent 
feature.—ED.) 


INVISIBILITY WHILE HUNTING 


While the past hunting season is still 
fresh in your memory, here are a few items 
that the average hunter might spend a little 
time in thinking over. Everyone wants to 
bag game, yet at the same time, avoid 
being mistaken for game. Here are a few 
facts and ideas. 


Red has long been associated with hunt- 
ing apparel as a safety factor. It has un- 
doubtedly saved many lives. Now, however, 
we believe that changes may be in order. 

According to some recent, authentic in- 
formation we have received, there are about 
140,000 hunters in the United States to 
whom the color red means nothing at all. 
To them, the hunter who is wearing a red 
cap, shirt, neckerchief, or whatever, appears 
just the same as a hunter wearing khaki 
clothing. 

For those 140,000 hunters are color blind! 


This in itself furnishes plenty of food 
for thought. And it starts a trend of thought 
that might continue on and on. We ask 
ourselves what we should wear to attain 
the utmost safety. Then we wonder how 
much chance we have to bag game if we 
become too visible. 


There are several factors which appear 
to be obvious. The new brilliant, “fluores- 
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cent” reds are certainly very visible to a 
person that is not color blind. But the dull 
reds commonly worn very often blend in 
with the autumn colors. It is doubtful if 
the dull reds are really much protection 
even from persons who are not color blind. 

On the other hand, the brilliant reds 
make a hunter so visible as to practically 
eliminate his chances of approaching within 
shooting range of either deer or turkey. We 
can also cut our chances of being shot by 
another hunter to a minimum by staying at 
home! 

The one seems just as bad as the other. 

The factors which have an effect in 
deer hunting also apply to many other spe- 
cies. Therefore, we will, for the sake of 
argument, discuss the hunting of whitetails 
only. The reasoning applied in this may be 


applied to many other species. 


There are two chief methods of bagging 
a deer — stalking or still hunting, and by 
remaining on a “stand” where deer may 
pass. Success, in either case, demands a cer- 
tain amount of “invisibility”. If the hunter 
has sense enough, or is lucky enough, to 
have the wind in his favor, his quarry must 
depend on only sight and hearing since the 
sense of smell is useless. 

Since most hunters do take advantage of 
the wind, and most of them do know enough 
to move quietly, “invisibility” is the next 
thing to be sought. 

I have noticed over a period of many 
years of hunting that the one thing that 
contributes most to visibility is motion. 
Anything that moves, regardless of color, 
will attract the eye of man or animal almost 
instantly. For verification of this, think back 
on your own hunting. 

I have many times spotted a deer when 
it suddenly took off in wild flight at close 


quarters and then realized afterward that 
I had been seeing it for some time, but 
hadn’t identified it because it was absolutely 
motionless. 

On the other hand, it has been necessary 
to actually dodge several times to keep from 
being hit by a running deer when we had 
been sitting absolutely still on a good stand. 
We were perfectly visible too, except that 
we had remained motionless. 

On one occasion we had two deer ap- 
proach to within arm’s length practically 
within a one-hour period while we lay flat 
on the white bare sand of a road in the 
Ocala National Forest. On these two occa- 
sions the only protection was our immobility. 

The first deer was running and we saw 
and heard her coming for some distance 
through the woods. We lay flat in the 
middle of the road and she finally saw 
us and stopped with her front hooves only 
six feet from our elbows. We measured the 
distance between the prints later. 


It was less than a half hour after this 
episode that another doe walked out of 
the woods and into the road at about a 
quarter of a mile distant. Again we lay 
flat in the middle of the road and watched. 
This one took her time in approaching, 
feeding along the scrub oaks as she came. 

At a distance of only 13 feet (measured 
later) she finally caught scent of man and 
stopped. She made every effort to locate 
us. Every wrinkle of her nostril was visible 
as she tested the air in every direction. 
Finally, being unable to find the source of 


the man-smell, she got down on her belly 


and crept, at right angles to us, across the 
road and into the brush. She looked just like 
a cat creeping up on a bird. That deer never 
did see us. 


On another occasion we watched a friend 
successfully stalk a buck across a halfmile of 
open “prairie”? in south Florida. Our 
friend did not seek cover at all. On the 
contrary, he stood up straight and ap- 
proached the buck at a walk. The deer was 
feeding and our friend watched its tail. 
Each time, before it raised its head for a 
look around, it shook its tail rapidly from 
side to side. And each time that tail shook, 
our friend stopped and stood stock still, 
not moving even so much as an eyelash. 

When he got quite close, it was obvious 
that the deer saw him, for it looked at him 
intently for minutes at a time. But each 
time, after a careful inspection, the deer 
went back to feeding. This was in broad, 
open country covered only with short grass. 
My friend killed the buck with one shot at 
thirty yards! 

Immobility is also a good preventative of 
getting shot by another hunter. During many 
years in the woods, hundreds of hunters 
have passed within a few yards of our po- 
sition and never knew that we were there. 


(Continued on Page 27) 


First step to stock approved waters is seining Blackwater Fish Management Station, near Holt, is typical of the 
natchery pond for annual crop of fingerlings. 
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Hauling and bringing up seines (above) is laborious but necessary work. Fingerlings are trans- 
ferred from seines into barrels and then transported to aereated holding tanks (below) where 
they will await transportation to their new homes in Florida lakes throughout the entire state. 
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Carefully handled, fingerlings are placed in car- 
rying can for transport to their destinations. 
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Fish cans are transported in special trucks (above) which are equipped to keep fingerlings alive 
for 24 hours without damage. Dumping fingerlings into their new homes (below) is always a 


js are carefully maintained in a healthy condition. pleasure to hatchery men. It costs $2.00 per 1,000 to raise and distribute fingerlings. 
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Never before such an easy way to wash 
fishline! Fits all standard faucets. Dual 
action—washes and winds in the same 
operation! Helps prevent corroded reels! 
Keeps your favorite lines “alive.” Pays 
for itself in a very short time. Money back 
guarantee. ORDER TODAY! Send $2.00 
to LAUNDR-LINE, P. O. Box 427, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. We pay postage. 
Sorry, no C. O. D.’s 
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If you have questions concerning hunting, fishing, camping, guns, or ammunition, address 
them to PROFESSOR SMARTY, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, TALLAHASSEE. He'll do the rest. 


Q. Where can I order an English beagle 
hound pup about two months old that 
I can train, and what is the price?— 
W. W., Webster. 


A. FLORIDA WILDLIFE cannot recom- 
mend individual dog kennels, owners, 
handlers or breeders, or any other type 
of business firm. There are, however, 
many reliable dog handlers in Florida 
who should be able to fill your order 
and quote a reasonable price. 


Q. What state has the most wild turkeys? 
—J. N., Jacksonville. 


A. Florida has more wild turkeys than any 
other state except Texas. 


Q. Why isn’t there a greater number of 
fur trappers and a larger fur business 
in FloridaP—B. A. K., Sarasota. 


A. Due to the extremely warm climate, 
the type of fur produced in Florida has 
always brought a low market price, and 
our fur resources have never been de- 
veloped. Warm-climate animals do not 
usually produce prime heavy coats of 
fur, which accounts for the low market 
demand for Florida furs. 


Q. Have a clipping from a northern news- 
paper which says two men caught 123 
speckled trout in one afternoon while 
fishing near Pensacola. Is this legal?— 
M. H. M., Pensacola. 


A. State Board of Conservation, which is 
responsible for salt-water conservation, 
advises that only legal limit on speckled 
sea trout (weakfish) is that they must 
be over 12 inches in length. No bag 
limit. 





Q@. Have heard and seen Florida doves 
described as “mouring”, “morning”, 
<< >? < 
turtle”, and “ground” doves. Are these 


all the same birds, or four different 
birds, or what?P—D. K., Miami. 

In Florida, the mourning dove and the 
turtle dove are one and the same bird. 
A smaller dove is commonly called 
morning dove in Florida, but is proper- 
ly known as the ground dove. 


Can you refer me to a good reference 
book on quail?—M. A., St. Petersburg. 


“Bobwhite Quail,” by H. L. Stoddard, 
is considered to be one of the best ref- 
erence books. Available from most pub- 
lic or school libraries, or from Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, New York City. 


Is the size of a buck deer’s antlers 
an indication of its age?P—S. A., Miami. 
No. Antler size is usually a criterion 
of how vigorous the buck is. After a 
buck passes his prime, his antlers usual- 
ly tend to become smaller. 


How much do baby panthers weigh at 
birth and when do they open their 
eyes?—J. A. D., Orlando. 

Baby panthers weigh about 144 pounds 
at birth, and open their eyes at the age 
of 8 or 9 days. 





Where can I get data on raising gold- 
fish for profit, also how to catch and 
keep alive shiners?—Mrs. F. D., Mac- 
clenny. 


Use of goldfish or carp minnows for 
bait in Florida is prohibited by law. 
However, if you are interested in rais- 
ing goldfish for aquarium use, write 
Division of Information, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C., 
for information. Information on shiners 
can be found in bulletin entitled “Pro- 
pagation of Minnows and Other Bait 
Species” available from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 35¢. 
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ALLIGATOR LOVE CALL 


(Continued from Page 9) 





jects as much of his head and neck 
from the water as may be possible, 
and slowly and methodically raises 
and lowers himself during the dura- 
tion of the bellow. 

Before sounding off, the alligator 
inflates himself tightly, then releases 
a great store of breath in a prolonged 
pneumatic roar. 

It is worthwhile to note that bull 
’gators do not go afield for their mates. 
Females, hearing (and feeling) the 
call, make their way to his side. The 
male is always stationary in the mat- 
ing picture. One bull may serve as 
many as six or seven females in a 
season. 

“Feeling” the bellow is mentioned 
because, although alligators have prop- 
er ears under two flaps behind the 
eyes, they are most sensitive to 
ground vibrations. When at ease, alli- 
gators often rest their lower jaws 
on the ground or shallow bottom. A 
high sensitivity in the jaws detecis 
things approaching, or picks up mating 
calls. Humorously, this has been called 
an “alligator radar.” 

It is furthermore relevant to note 
that alligators can mate only when 
male and female are together in the 
water. There are no records of these 
creatures mating on land. One part 
of the mating process, however, is 
sometimes performed ashore. That is 
the formality of “necking” in which 
bull gators lay their necks over the 
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neck of the females. This is a primi- 
tive show of basic affection and the 
only such demonstration known to 
occur in the species. 

Alligator mating habits have been 
under observation at the St. Augus- 
tine Alligator Farm almost since the 
farm was established in 1893. It has 
been found that in a large grouping 
of alligators such as this no varia- 
tions from the native habits of the 
reptiles have developed. However, at 
the Chicago Brookfield Zoo last year, 
captive alligators refused to mate or 
bellow. 

Much amusing publicity was given 
to the situation when a French horn 
player from a symphony orchestra 
was summoned to attempt some sort 
of simulation of the mating call. 

When the farm was informed of the 
Chicago Zoo’s dilemma, George Mor- 
gan, an old hand with Florida alli- 
gators, remarked that “Mr. ’Gator 
don’t need no help. He plays his own 
horn and can dance to his own music.” 


Nevertheless, several false alarms: 


have been set off among the alligators 
by firearms and thunderstorms. Dur- 
ing the war a nearby Coast Guard 
gunnery range kept the St. Augustine 
alligators bellowing in answer for 
days. Heavy thunder produces the 
same reaction. 

The photograph of a bellowing alli- 
gator which accompanies this article 
was taken during the mating season. 
An even more spectacular record of 
the alligator bellow has been made 
on motion picture film. In this film 
several dozen large alligators bellow 
simutaneously; the water shakes vig- 
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“Wait a minute. Hold it! Hay!!’’ 








orously; the entire surface is vio- 
lently rippled, and spurts of water 
are sent into the air by the force 
of brute sound. 

The bellowing of alligators is prob- 
ably the most distinctive sound that 
may be heard in the wild areas of 
Florida, although the sound is being 
heard with less and less frequency 
as the number of alligators decreases 
under the onslaughts of illegal hunt- 
ing and capture. Fortunately for all 
who are interested in the strange alli- 
gator love call, all ’gators are now 
protected in Florida, and permits are 
required to keep them in captivity. 

There’s nothing quite like an alli- 
gator, or an alligator love call.—END. 
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snakes,” king snakes, banded water 
snakes, brown water snakes, “copper- 
bellies,” garter snakes, ribbon snakes, 
or any of the fifty-odd kinds of harm- 
less snakes that occur in Florida. 
SNAKEBITE PREVENTION 
How may one avoid being bitten by 
a poisonous snake? Most victims of 
snakebite are bitten on the ankle or 
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lower leg; obviously one should use 
care in going through brushy places 
where the ground is not visible. A pal- 
metto clump or a tangle of weeds 
and vines may harbor a coiled dia- 
mondback; in the thick vegetation be- 
side a lake or stream, a cottonmouth 
may lurk unseen. The _ poisonous 
snakes of Florida will not go out of 
their way just to bite a person, but 
they may lie motionless in their place 
of concealment until nearly stepped 
on, and then strike without warning. 
This is true even of the rattlesnakes, 
which do not always rattle before 
striking. 

A person who often walks through 
thick brushy places should wear heavy 
leggings or boots, which provide ample 
protection from most poisonous snakes. 
Professional snake hunters’ favor 
specially-made snake-proof boots, the 
stout leather of which is impenetrable 
to the fangs of even the largest dia- 
mondback. Hunters and hikers should 
wear the pants legs outside the boots, 
where they may help to deflect the 
aim of a striking snake. Never step 
over a fallen log; there may be a 
snake lurking on the other side. Step 
on the log, glance down to make sure 
the way is clear, then step down. Sev- 
eral people have been bitten because 
they failed to take this simple pre- 
caution. 


A few people are bitten on the hand. 
One should be careful about putting 
the hands into brushy places, and 
careful when sitting or squatting down 
in such places. 


Many people who catch or handle 
poisonous snakes are eventually bit- 





ten. The capture of venomous serpents 
should be left to the experts. Many 
boys keep collections of living snakes; 
it is not recommended that poisonous 
species be among them. 


There is a widespread belief that 
“snakes can’t bite under water.” This 
is absolutely false; poisonous snakes 
can bite under water, and one species, 
the dangerous cottonmouth moccasin, 
often hunts on the bottom of a shal- 
low pond or stream, capturing and 
poisoning its prey beneath the sur- 
face. A snake can sometimes even de- 





The life of a valuable hunting dog may be saved by administering 
proper, first-aid measures as described in text of this article. Most 
dogs are bitten on head or body where constricting band cannot 
be used. It is necessary, therefore, to cut out the flesh around each 
fang puncture, which is not difficult since a dog’s skin is loose and 
a bitten animal is in such pain that he scarcely notices the cutting. 
Quick medical treatment by a veterinarian is vital. 
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A case of snakebite. Gene Coppedge, purchasing agent for Ross 
Allen’s Reptile Institute, was bitten on the leg, above the boot, 
by a diamond-back rattlesnake. He immediately applied first-aid 
and continued treatment on way to the hospital. He received three 
days of ‘medical attention, including blood transfusion and anti- 
venin shots, and recovered in two weeks. Photograph shows proper 
use of constricting band, suction cups, and cross-shaped cuts. 
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liver a fairly well-directed strike while 
floating in the water. In any event, 
a poisonous snake does not have to 
strike to be dangerous; the mere bite 
is sufficient to inject the venom. 


All Florida snakes can swim, and 
most of them do, at least occasionally. 
Many snakes seem averse to swimming 
any great distance, however; and al- 
most any swimming snake is very apt 
to make its way at top speed toward 
some nearby object, in order to get 
out of the water. If this “nearby ob- 
ject” happens to be a boatload of fish- 
ermen, the fun begins. At such times 
fishermen have been known to perform 
some curious antics, such as jumping 
in, throwing tackle-boxes at the snake, 
blowing a hole in the boat’s bottom 
with a shotgun, crushing the gunwale 
with a paddle, or capsizing the whole 
boat. Such actions are very successful 
in frightening the snake away, but 
they are much too drastic. If a swim- 
ming shake comes over to the boat 
and crawls in, he’s just looking for 
a resting place; simply flip him out 
with an oar or paddle! 

It isn’t wise to clean a mess of fish 
at the margin of a lake or stream, for 
cottonmouth moccasins are apparently 
attracted by the odor, and often crawl 
up to investigate. At such times acci- 
dents can and do happen. 


It is important to note that even a 
dead snake can be dangerous. A poi- 
sonous snake may be decapitated or 
eut completely in two; but for hours 
afterward the body may display reflex 
movements when touched. The head 
end of the snake that has been cut in 
two may lie motionless, but if pinched 
or stepped on, will whip around and 
bite as though the reptile were alive. 


Often a woodsman kills a poisonous 
snake and desires to skin it for a 
trophy. Usually, when the head of 
the snake is skinned out, venom is 
squeezed from the fangs; this venom 
may run down the _ snake’s_ neck, 
spreading for some distance over the 
damp meat and hide. The skinner may 
absorb a small amount of the poison 
around his fingernails, or get a little 
of it into minute cuts and abrasions. 
The resulting symptoms may include 
considerable pain and swelling of the 
fingers. In skinning a poisonous snake, 
therefore, it is best to remove the 
head; or, if this is undesirable, rubber 
gloves may be worn. And remember— 
a little of the venom, accidentally 
rubbed into the eye or any of the mu- 
cous membranes, may produce a burn- 
ing sensation and other unpleasant 
symptoms. 

In Florida, quite a number of small 
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children are bitten while playing or 
crawling about in the yard. The only 
sure way to prevent such accidents is 
to put up snake-proof fencing. It is 
also well to clean up any trash, weeds, 
old lumber piles, etc., that may be in 
or near the yard. 

An ordinary mosquito-bar, well 
tucked in under the bedding, provides 
protection from inquisitive snakes 
when one camps out and spends the 
night on the ground. A little common 
sense when in the woods will go a long 
way toward reducing the chances »f 
being bitten by a poisonous snake. 


SNAKEBITE TREATMENT 


What should one do if bitten by a 
venomous snake? The first thing is 
to keep the poison from spreading 
rapidly into the general circulation. 
This is done by placing a constricting 
band around the bitten limb, above the 
bite; i.e., between the bite and the 
heart. It is generally recommended 
that the constricting band be placed 
above the elbow, even if the bite is 
on the forearm; or above the knee, 
even though the bite may be on the 
lower leg. The band can be improvised 
from a handkerchief, a necktie, or a 
strip cut from a shirt-tail. It should 
be just tight enough to cut off the 
circulation under the skin, but not to 
eut off the underlying larger blood 
vessels. If the entire blood supply to 
the bitten limb is stopped by too tight 
a band, a serious infection will prob- 
ably result; this infection is apt to de 
much more dangerous than the snake- 
bite. 


Next, paint the vicinity of the bite 
with an antiseptic, if one is available. 
A small cross-shaped cut should then 
be made in the skin over each fang 
puncture. For this purpose, a razor 
blade or a keen knife is best; the blade 
should first be sterilized, either with 
an antiseptic or with a match flame, 
if possible. The cuts should not be too 
deep; generally an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch will suffice, for this is the 
usual depth of penetration of the 
snake’s fangs. Suction should then be 
applied to the cuts, to encourage flow 
of blood and lymph, and consequent 
removal of poison. If no suction appa- 
ratus is at hand, the mouth may be 
used, provided that there are no open 
sores, injuries, or badly decayed teeth 
in the mouth. 

The victim should seek medical at- 
tention immediately; suction shouid 
be kept up on the way. Do not run; 
running speeds the circulation and 
greatly hastens the absorption of the 
poison into the system. The constrict- 
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ing band should be released for a min- 
ute every 10 minutes. As the swelling 
progresses, it will be necessary to 
retie the band higher, just above the 
edge of the swelling. Care should be 
taken not to cut a large blood vessel; 
those near the surface can usually be 
seen. Antiseptics should be applied to 
all incisions, if possible. Try to remain 
calm; remember that snake poison usu- 
ally takes several hours to several 
days before producing really serious 
symptoms; remember, too, that only 
a very small percentage of snake-bite 
victims die, and these do so mainly 
because they failed to follow the sim- 
ple rules outlined above. Further medi- 
cal attention will be administered by 
a physician. 

A person who is frequently exposed 
to possible snake-bite should certainly 
provide himself with a snake-bite kit. 
Such a kit usually contains a cloth 
or rubber band for constricting, a vial 
of antiseptic, a sharp blade for making 
incisions, and one or more suction cups 
or similar devices for drawing out en- 
venomed blood. Most kits also contain 
a leaflet or first-aid instructions and 
a guide for physicians who may be 
called upon to give later medical at- 
tention. 


TREATMENT FOR DOGS 


Many valuable dogs are killed by 
snake-bite. Most of these could have 
been saved by proper first-aid meas- 
ures. The following treatment is ef- 
fective: If the bite is on the leg, tie 


Loosen the band for a minute every 
15 minutes, to prevent infection. Make 
many small cuts, each an inch long 
and a quarter-inch deep, fanning out 
around fang marks. If the bite is on 
head or body, as is usual, a constrict- 
ing band cannot be used. It is neces- 
sary to cut out the flesh around each 
fang puncture. This is not difficult, as 
a dog’s skin is loose; and a bitten ani- 
mal is in such pain that he scarcely 
notices the cutting. The depth of the 
cut should equal half the distance be- 
tween the fang marks. Then make 
small cuts, as described above, around 
the bite and wherever there is swell- 
ing. Use a sterilized blade for cutting; 
keep wounds clean. Encourage bleed- 
ing by bathing cuts with warm salt 
solution; do not squeeze swollen areas. 
Keep the dog quiet; provide all the 
water he will drink. A veterinarian 
will apply suction and administer anti- 
venin, varying the kind and amount 
according to the size and kind of 
snake responsible for the bite. A trans- 
fusion is often essential to replace 
lost blood. An anti-tetanus shot should 


be given. 
SUMMARY 

In summary, it may be stated that 
most of Florida’s reptiles are harmless 
to man. A few species of snakes are 
poisonous, but these can generally be 
avoided if one exercises a little care 
and intelligence. If one is so unlucky 
as to be bitten by a poisonous snake, 
immediate and proper attention to the 
bite will almost surely prevent fa- 





a constricting band above the wound. _ tality. —END. 
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ROLE OF ORGANIZED 
SPORTSMEN 


(Continued from Page 13) 





blocked and that once management 
gets going it proves its own case. It 
would be a fine thing, however, if the 
lapse of time could be lessened. Sports- 
men owe it to themselves to bring 
themselves and the organizations that 
they have created, up to date respect- 
ing most recent information on wild- 
life management. 

The early phases of management 
developed from the attempts of ad- 
ministrators to meet the desires of 
the public. 

Adminstrators acting on the advice 
of an interested public or other ad- 
visors, often including biologists, re- 
tained or employed for the purpose, 
adopted and vigorously supported 
what appeared to be reasonable and 
effective measures. 

Fish hatcheries, for example, ap- 
peared to all interested groups, sports- 
men, biologists, and adminstrators, as 
being the answer to a maiden’s prayer 
for sure and certain maintenance of 
game and commercial fisheries, and 
complete confidence was placed in the 
hatcheries. A similar condition arose 
with respect to the rearing of game 
birds. 

In the wildlife field, conservation 
minded people were all of the opinion 
that hunters, trappers, and predators 
constituted the greatest danger to 
game and fur resources, and so control 
of hunters and predators was the only 
action deemed necessary in order to 
produce super stocks of game and fur. 

Many game preserve areas were 
set up in order to create a sanctuary 
area in which game could multiply 
prolifically and spread out to adjacent 
areas, it being the generally accepted 
idea that these unmolested areas would 
swarm with game which could popu- 
late adjacent lands. 

These principles were generally sup- 
ported by administrators, biologists 
and the general public during the last 
century, and it was not until the turn 
of the century, or the early years of 
the present one when biologists were 
giving more attention to wildlife, that 
it began to be apparent that hatcheries 
were not maintaining fisheries, that 
sanctuaries under protection were not 
producing game, and that there were 
other factors than hunters and preda- 
tors which were responsible for the 
disappearance or non-production of 
game and fish. 
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It was becoming amply apparent to 
students of fish and wildlife manage- 
ment that the production and carrying 
capacity of water and land areas, farm 
and forest, were limited, that the lim- 
iting factors were cover, food, inter- 
and intra-specific competition, and in 
some cases a space factor, and that 
these environmental conditions were 
undergoing rather rapid changes. 


It was strikingly obvious that settle- 
ment, clearing of the forests, agricul- 
ture and industry were creating 
changed conditions which were of fun- 
damental and far reaching importance 
to the fish and wildlife populations. 


Former speckled trout waters were 
becoming more suitable for brown 
trout or bass, prairied wild fowl were 
moving into former ruffed grouse 
areas, white tail deer were moving 
northward. 


Fish hatchery success varied from 
moderate success to complete failure, 
and while some of the game preserves 
or sanctuaries were certainly serving 
their purpose in a remarkable manner, 
others were proving to be worse than 
useless as producing and reservoir 
areas of the game for which they 
were being maintained. 


These manifestations of the rela- 
tion to and dependence of fish and 
wildlife on environmental conditions 
impressed upon technical biologists the 
fact that it was necessary to place em- 
phasis on habitat, or general ecological 
conditions, and that values in the use 
of hatcheries, rearing farms, sanc- 
tuaries and predators, and angling 
and hunter control were predicated on 
habitat conditions. 


It is increasingly evident that har- 
vesting of fish, wildlife and fur crops 
is essential in order to remove the 
annual production, and to avoid the 
unfavourable wastage and too often 
disastrous results of overcrowding, 
such as slow growth and stunting, dis- 
ease epidemics, destruction of food 
supplies resulting in starvation and 
finally the much more serious reduc- 
tion in the carrying capacity of land 
and water. 


It is now realized that adequate 
harvesting of crop is equally impor- 
tant to other control and cultural 
activities such as seasonal and bag 
limits as required in the management 
or administrative program. 


These newer concepts have been 
developing rapidly since their recogni- 
tion in the earlier years of the present 
century, and little blame can be di- 
rected toward the lay public, including 
the sportsmen individually and in their 





associations, for not keeping pace with 
recent developments based on the fac- 
tual information from research in this 
field. 


It is generally recognized that laws 
or legislation can be only as strong 
as the public support for them. As the 
regulations are the manifestations of 
management principles, fish and wild- 
life management will be only as strong 
and successful as the accompanying 
public grasp of available facts and 
information. 


A great many sportsmen from their 
real interest and outdoor activities 
consider themselves as authorities on 
fish and wildlife management, al- 
though their experiences cover rela- 
tively infinitesimal areas of a state or 
province and their observations and 
deductions may be dangerously erro- 
neous. 


In the meetings of organized sports- 
men their multitude of ideas are 
thrown in the jackpot for discussion 
and the sportsmen then learn for 
themselves something of the problem 
of sorting the wheat from the chaff. 


A very great weakness of organized 
sportsmen arises here, as pointed out 
in that excellent article by Roger N. 
Latham, “The Sportsman—Bottleneck 
to Better Hunting and Fishing’—in 
that a strong or friendly sportsman 
leader who has no real knowledge of 
management requirements may sway 
the sportsmen into supporting recom- 
mendations for the most undesirable, 
absurd and even harmful practices. 


There is then a very delicate bal- 
ance as to whether organized sports- 
men may support action which, if 
carried out, may cause almost irrep- 
arable harm or may on the other hand 
be a force in support of management 
which is to the continuing interest 
and good. 


There is a dual responsibility here. 
Sportsmen to recognize their need 
for factual information and guidance 
in what to support, and the admin- 
istration to make readily available to 
sportsmen, through written report and 
demonstration, the information which 
sportsmen should have. 


Organized sportsmen’s groups have 
high value as constituting the ma- 
chinery for two-way transmission of 
information, administration to sports- 
men and vice-versa, and by free and 
unimpeded use of this channel the 
most harmonious and progressive pro- 
grams may be implemented with a 
high degree of success. —END. 
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“Best all round fishing & hunting in Florida’’ 
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retreat on the Homosassa River. Modern. Ex- 
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ane and guides. Make reservations now 
ONG os. « 


‘‘LET‘'S GO FISHING’ 
L. CHANEY, Owner-Manager 


PHONE 2332 


DON’T MISS 


The Rare Birds, Snakes, Wild Animals 
and Tropical Life at the 


Cypress Hobby House 


Tamiami Trail at Bradenton Beach Road, 
Bradenton, Florida 
in connection 


THE WORLD’S FINEST GIFT SHOP 
Gifts, Novelties, Coconuts, Pink Conch 
Shells, Fruit Gift Packages, Clam Baking 


Shells, Alligator Bags, Silhouettes, House 
Numbers, Jelly, Marmalade and Honey. 





IN ALL FLORIDA, NOTHING LIKE THIS... 


One of Jlorida’s best lakes for Bass and Perch. 
Fishing delightfully secluded in a land of roll- 
ing' hills near the famous Bok Singing Tower 
and exciting Cypress Gardens. Excellent food 
at popular prices. 


HOTEL BONAIRE 


Albert Wing, Mgr. Lake Wales, Florida 


LONE CABBAGE CAMP 
BLACK BASS FISHING 
ON FAMOUS OLD ST. JOHN’S 
iSeven Miles West of Cocoa) 


yy A GOOD PLACE TO EAT yy 
LEONARD SWEAT’S 


S and W 


DINING ROOM AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
U. S. HIGHWAY 41 — PHONE 3004 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 
“Where All Good Sportsmen Gather’ 
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again, crumpled to the ground ‘1s 
though shot. 

I hurried to the man fearing a heart 
attack or something of the sort. But 
there was nothing wrong. Highly em- 
barrassed, the hunter told me that 
he just couldn’t seem to move a 
muscle! 

But all the hard-to-credit stories 
about hunting and fishing don’t origi- 
nate because of buck fever—far from 
it. Take the case of the turkey hunter 
who worked his yelper so convincingly 
that he attracted a hungry bobcat. 
Not only did the hunter attract the 
bobeat, but fooled the cat so com- 
pletely that it pounced on the unsus- 
pecting hunter’s exposed foot. This 
one happened in Florida’s Gulf Ham- 
mock, and, although I didn’t actually 
see the occurrence, I did hear the hunt- 
er’s cry of alarm, hear the shot which 
followed almost immediately, and see 
the dead cat. 

At another time, in the same area, 
I heard shouts for help. Upon arriv- 
ing at the scene, I found a hunter 
who had a big turkey gobbler by the 
leg. The hunter was on one side of a 





big down tree and the gobbler on the 
other. The hunter had been hiding 
behind the log and working his yelper. 
The turkey had approached silently 
on the other side. The roots and 
branches of the down tree had kept 
the trunk some five or six inches above 
the ground. The crouched hunter had 
spotted the turkey’s legs and had 
reached under and grabbed them. The 
tree was too big around for him to 
reach over, and of course, with the 
turkey fighting to get away, the 
hunter couldn’t pull it through. The 
result had been the cries for help. 

It was the first turkey the man had 
ever seen in the woods, and he got it 
alive without firing a shot! 


Wild turkeys are justly famous for 
their sagacity, and ability to elude 
man, but sometimes they too pull odd 
stunts. Any old timer well knows that 
a yelper must be worked just right 
to attract a gobbler. One false note, 
one squeek, and your Thanksgiving 
or Christmas dinner is gone. 


Yet one of my friends once spotted 
a gobbler across a palmetto flat and 
ealled it within shooting range just 
by simply whistling like you would to 
a dog. The turkey was running away 
when my friend spotted him. Not 
knowing what else to do, probably 
without even thinking, my friend 
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“Il suppose you'd rather have them screaming their heads off!”’ 
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whistled shrilly. The turkey turned 
at once, and, gobbling loudly, came 
runing straight back. My friend killed 
it with one shot. 

One of the most amusing stories 
concerning hunting that I ever had 
any connection with, though, wasn’t 
so unusual or unbelievable. It was 
just the coolness and smoothness with 
which the stunt was pulled that made 
it so amusing and hard to believe. 

An old man whom I knew slightly 
met a young friend of mine on a trail 
in the Hammock one day and they 
stopped to chat a bit, as hunters wiil 
even though they are strangers. While 
they were talking, the young fellow 
suddenly spotted a deer standing in 
the trail back of the old man. He 
threw up his gun to shoot, but before 
he could pull the trigger the old man 
laid a restraining hand on his shoul- 
der and said calmly, “No, No. Not 
like that.” 

And still calmly, he shouldered my 
young friend aside, carefully took aim 
and dropped the buck in its tracks. 
Turning to my friend, who was in 





the woods for deer for the first time 
in his life, the old man said, ‘‘That’s 
the right way to do it.” 

And in spite of my friend’s more or 
less feeble protests, the old man pro- 
ceeded to dress the deer and then to 
cart it off to his camp. It was all done 
so nicely that it was more than an 
hour later in camp before my friend 
finally realized that he had _ been 
“rooked”’ and became indignant! 

So many “unusual” and ‘“unbeliev- 
able” things happen in fishing that 
they are no longer either unusual or 
unbelievable to me. A story like the 
one I recently ran in a column con- 
cerning an angler who had caught a 
10-pound bass and a_ three-quarter 
pound bream without getting a bite 
or a strike, are questioned only by 
the inexperienced. In this case the 
angler found a big bass which had 
caught a bream too big for him to 
handle. The bream had lodged cross- 
ways in the bass’s gills. After a bit 
of effort, the angler caught both 
fish with his bare hands. Many ex- 
perienced fishermen have had a similar 


Two Buck Deer Lock Antlers and Fight 
To Death In Highlands County Area 


Boz:man displays locked deer heads .. . 


HIGHLANDS COUNTY—Mute evidence 
of an animal tragedy was told, when Gar- 
vin Shackelford brought two big buck heads 
to town and turned them over to Wildlife 
Officer Tom Bozeman. 

The antlers, one with 10 and the other 
12 points, were locked so securely together 
it took the two men twenty minutes to 
disentangle them so the heads could be 
pulled apart. 

Shackelford found the two animals Fri- 
day morning when he was coming from 
his farm down south of Lake Placid. Shack- 
elford drove over to investigate what had 
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. which took 20 minutes to disentangle. 


been killed in the game reserve when he 
saw buzzards lighting in a palmetto patch 
alongside the road. 

He was amazed to find the two big deer 
lying stretched out in opposite directions 
dead—their heads securely locked together 
by their antlers. Shackelford cut the heads 
loose from the bodies and brought the heads 
to town. 

Describing the scene of the tragedy, 
Shackelford said fully an acre of palmetto 
had been thrashed down showing the vio- 
lence of their fight and later their frantic 
efforts to get free from each other. 


experience. 

A lady friend of mine recently 
picked up, alive, a bass weighing a 
pound and a half which had attempted 
to swallow, head first, a pound and a 
quarter catfish. Both fish were stuck 
fast, and both were still alive. 

And the Associated Press carried a 
story during December about a man 
who caught a 55-pound sailfish bare- 
handed after a ten minute chase within 
full view of hundreds of bathers off 
Miami Beach. 

And in Florida, bass and other spe- 
cies of fish jump into boats often 
enough to kill any possibility of “un- 
believability.”” In fact it is only when 
the fish are unusually large that such 
an episode rates column space. 

Actually, both in fishing and in 
hunting, quite a few years in the 
woods and on the waters, and several 
years of writing of hunting and fish- 
ing, have convinced me that there is 
little that is “unbelievable.” As I said 
previously—in hunting and fishiny, 
almost anything can, and often does, 
happen. —END. 





Conservation Work 


Slated for Boy 
Scouts of America 


Conservation education activities will re- 
ceive major emphasis in a national program 
of the Boy Scouts of America during 1951, 
the kick-off coming during Scout Anniver- 
sary Week, February 6-12, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Scout troops and explorer units will be 
encouraged to develop a conservation pro- 
gram beginning with an exhibit, demon- 
stration or display during Scout Week. 
This may be an exhibit in a store window; 
a demonstration before a civic club, sports- 
man’s group or other adult gathering; or a 
display in a school assembly program. The 
purpose of the demonstration will be to 
point up some local conservation problem, 
suggest a remedy that may be undertaken 
by anyone in the community, and to an- 
nounce a conservation program that will 
be carried out during the balance of the 
year. 

The aims of the Scout conservation pro- 
gram are to focus the attention of the en- 
tire membership—boy and adult—on local 
problems, to demonstrate methods and tech- 
niques for helping to solve those problems, 
and to make Scout camp __ properties 
“conservation laboratories” where boys and 
adults may learn methods which may be 
applied in their home communities. To back 
up the program, a carefully selected set of 
suggested activities is being sent to each 
professional Scouter for distribution among 
units in his Council. 
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Air Age Overtakes 


Wild Turkeys In 
New Release System 


Nature’s wings are being replaced by 
man-made wings in a unique system which 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
is using in South Florida to transport wild 
turkeys from one area te another. In order 
to save time, fuel, and wear and tear on 


the wild birds, Commission patrol planes 
are being used to carry crates of live wild 
turkeys from one area to another. 


The system was inaugurated by Flying 
Wildlife Officer John Ingram, Sarasota, who 
piloted 13 wild turkeys on a 60-mile trip 
from Glades county to a Sarasota county 
release site. 


Ingram worked out the system with Louis 
Gainey, wild-life biologist who traps wild 
turkeys in Glades county. When he traps 
enough birds, Gainey contracts Wildlife 
Officer Barney Snell, Palmdale, who in turn 
contacts Ingram by radio. 


The new system does not interfere with 
normal plane patrol activities, since the 
planes are in the air most of the time. The 
turkeys seem happy about the whole thing. 
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Three Sentenced 
For Illegal Hunt 
In National Park 


HOMESTEAD-—Three men convicted of 
illegal hunting in Everglades National Park 
were sentenced by Federal Judge Geo. W. 
Whitehurst in Miami to serve six-months 
in jail and pay a $500 fine on each of 
three counts. Judge Whitehurst then sus- 
pended the jail sentences and the fines on 
two counts and put the three under three- 
year probation. 

Pleading guilty to killing a buck and 
three does, carrying loaded guns, and using 
an airboat in the park were Clarence Mel- 
vin Brown, Wayland Demera and Ted 
Smallwood, Jr., commercial fishermen of 
Chokoloskee Island. The arrests were made 
by Edw. P. Stephanic, assistant chief ranger, 
and Edwin C. Winte, park warden. The 
two arresting officers were accompanied at 
the trial by Chief Ranger Earl Semingsen. 





Madira Bickel Mound is the first archaeo- 
logical state monument in Florida. 


Myakka River State Park is one of the last 
strips of true wilderness in Florida. 
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Miamian Draws $75 
Fine for Shooting 
Doe By Mistake 


CITRUS COUNTY-C. D. Davis, Jr., 24, 
of Miami, was fined $75 by County Judge 
O. Frank Scofield when he entered a plea 
of guilty to shooting a doe deer on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Young Davis was hunting near Leggett 
Pond, south of Inverness, Christmas morn- 
ing and was startled when the deer made 
its appearance. He became excited, never 
having shot a deer before, and fired with- 
out making certain that it was legal game. 

Davis began searching for someone to 
whom he could report the incident, and a 
short distance from the scene met up with 
Wildlife Officer Willard Beville who was 
investigating the shooting. A trip to see the 
county judge followed. 





Big Coon Outbluffs 


Young Tormentors 


HOLLYWOOD-—Dislodging a treed coon 
proved too big a problem for a group of 
Hollywood youngsters recently. The coon 
clung to the tree and made his escape 
during the hours of darkness. 

The coon, curled in the upper branches 
of a large melaleuca tree on 15th Avenue 
between Jefferson and Madison streets, was 
spotted in the late afternoon by the 
youngsters. 

They shook the tree with ropes, poked at 
the animal with poles, and threw missiles 
at him. But the coon, a large one, clung to 
his perch, snarling defiance, until the group 
left as darkness fell. 








 SCAKSLES.- 


“Hold the pole at 10 o’clock and using an 

underhand arm and wrist pitching motion, 

you cast the line in the water . . . shucks, 
it’s simple.” 
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DOGS AND HUNTING 
(Continued from Page 15) 





We figured they couldn’t shoot us if they . 


didn’t see us! 

But, of course, a hunter cannot always be 
motionless. He must get to and from his 
stand if he is using that method of hunting. 
If he is stalking, motion is imperative. How- 
ever, in this last case, there is not apt to be 
many hunters in the close vicinity. There- 
fore, the chances of being mistaken for 
game are not as large. 

When moving through thick brush and 
woods, it is a good idea to always make 
plenty of noise for this is when there is 
the greatest danger of being shot. Do not 
depend on the other hunter’s eyesight. Do 
not even depend on him to look! Take care 








LINES FOR FISHERMEN 
(Continued from Page 14) 





dependent on the kinds of fish at which 
you expect to hurl flies. 

The modern free-stripping automatic reel 
is a mighty handy item. It makes for effi- 
cient control of slack line, both in casting 
and playing a fish. Beginners who find it 
difficult to handle excess slack line with 
their left hands (right hands for left-handed 
casters) will do a neater job of fly casting 
with an automatic reel, but, at the same 
time, the automatic can retard a tyro’s 
progress as a fly caster by making it un- 
necessary for him to learn how to coil this 
line in his free hand. At any rate, an auto- 
matic reel does make fly fishing easier and 
a little less complicated. 


The single action fly reel is a beautifully 
simple thing, and is therefore considerably 
less subject to mechanical failure than the 
automatic. The better grades of single ac- 
tions are available in sizes large enough to 
accommodate lengths of backing line suf- 
ficient to handle runs of fish of any size and 
fighting ability. These reels generally have 
adjustable drag mechanisms which enable 
the angler to play his fish directly from the 
reel. . . . a must for fast running, powerful 
finsters like snook, tarpon, jacks, bonefish, 
ladyfish, and others which inhabit Florida’s 
salt and brackish waters. Also in the single 
action’s favor is its relatively light weight 
as compared to the weight of the automatic 
reel. 

In short, if you expect to confine your 
fly fishing to bass and bream, and if you 
like the convenience of line control an auto- 
matic offers, get one; you can’t go far 
wrong. On the other hand, the finest auto- 
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to whistle or shout at short intervals. Al- 
ways make sure that no one could mistake 
you for anything in the world except a 
man! 

When hunting in open woods, where it 
is possible to still-hunt, or to stalk game, 
make it a practice to move slowly and for 
very short distances at a time. Then de- 
pend on your eyesight for protection against 
“trigger-happy” hunters. Expect to see them 
first! 


Personally, I don’t wear a red cap any- 
more. I’ve lost faith in that red! Tan or 
khaki makes a hunter more invisible when 
motionless, but I do wear a hat, not a cap. 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
“square” corners, or outlines, of a hat, are 
a great deal more effective against being 
mistaken for a deer. 


It seems certain that any hunter, be he 
color blind or not, who sees that hat mov- 


Attorney General Rules 
Sunday Hunting Still 
Barred Under. State Law 


Discharge of firearms. is permitted by 
Florida law only “for the sport of trap, 
target and skeet shooting,” Attorney General 
Ervin ruled recently. 

A law allowing skeet and trap shooting 
on the Sabbath didn’t supersede an older 
law which also prohibited use of firearms 
for “hunting game” on Sunday, he said. 

He gave his opinion to Sheriff Marshall 
R. Hayes, of Santa Rosa County. 

The ban on Sunday hunting with fire- 
arms is enforced in some Florida counties, 
disregarded in others. 





matic reel made cannot be expected to 
withstand the onslaughts of corrosive salt 
water and rugged salt-water fish. They just 
arent built for it. —END 





ing through the woods, is going to recog- 
nize it IS a hat before he even recognizes 
the color. 

For a hunting shirt, I still stick to red, 
although I use a dull red in conjunction 
with black checks. Black and white checks 
would probably be better protection against 
other hunters, but it contrasts too much 
with the autumn foliage for us. We want 
to see deer and not have the deer see us. 

All in all, I have come to the conclusion 
that blending with the surroundings is the 
best protection, and will give the best re- 
sults, as far as colors are concerned. 


When we must be in motion, which is 
the really dangerous time, we must use our 
judgment as to the best procedure. 

You can use your own judgment. But the 
foregoing will give you food for thought, 
and a little thought might pay off in better 





hunting as well as saving your life. —END 
FISH! HUNT! SWIM! RELAX! 
° ’ 
Grimes 





Moonrise Camp 






Modern Housekeeping Cottages right on the 
lake, with Electric Refrigerators, Gas Stoves, 
and Hotel Beds. 


NEW PLYWOOD BOATS e NEW MOTORS 


On famous Lake Tsala Apopka, Citrus County, 
between Inverness and Floral City, 
on U. 8. 41 


J. J. GRIMES 


FLORAL CITY, FLORIDA 


“Finest Fresh Water Fishing in Florida” 
HERKOMER’S CAMP 


Quiet and restful in beautiful Central Florida, 
¥% mile off U. 8. 41 


Furnished Housekeeping Cottages with all 
modern conveniences. 
Bait at all times and a friendly host and 
hostess. 


HERNANDO, FLORIDA 


RATES: $25 to $35 Week, Boat Ineluded! 
BOATS e MOTORS e CABINS e GUIDES 


“A Sportsman’s Dream Come True” 
For Reservations, Write Us 


TALLAHASSEE MOTOR HOTEL 


100 TOP-GRADE COTTAGES 
U. S. 27, Alternate 90—1 Mile Downtown 
IN THE CENTER OF EXCELLENT FRESH 
AND SALT WATER FISHING 
GOOD HUNTING 





LET’S GO FISHING 

Martin’s new aluminum Fishtail Propeller is 
the handiest device a plug or fly casting fish- 
erman has ever used; he-can have more 
pleasure fishing and handle the boat himself, 
than if someone was paddling for him; speed, 
same as rowing; truly a fisherman’s pal. 
Weight 734 lbs. Price $25.00. 


MARTIN’S FISHTAIL PROPELLER 
6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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A BUM BUCK.—’ Bambi,” an 8-weeks-old 

buck deer knows how to bum his daily 

rations from the commissary at Whiting 

Field north of Milton. He demands attention 

by pawing noisily at the door whenever he 

is hungry. ‘““Bambi’’ has never been penned, 
and is still wild. 





GEORGE W. McCALL, Panama City police 
chief, shot his 18-lb. gobbler turkey with 
a .22-calibre rifle, breaking the bird’s neck. 





CHAIN PICKEREL (jackfish), 15 inches in 
length, tried to bite off more than it could 
chew by attempting to swallow a husky 
15-inch black bass. When picked up in a 
Mount Dora lake by Margo Hosford, the 
pickerel was dying from its efforts while 
the bass was still struggling to free itself. 
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Gainesville’s Hibiscus Park Pond afforded a merry time for 200 kids who caught 169 fish 
in first annual Children’s Fish Rodeo sponsored by the Alachua County Sportsman’s Assoc. 





FEDERAL GAME AGENTS M. F. Hudson (left) and J. W. Wolfley (right) look over the 
evidence of illegal hunting seized at Lake lamonia in Leon County January 4-5. Twelve 
hunters, carrying 13 guns, were arrested for shooting ducks and coots after hours. 





USING HAND-MIKE, Chief Wildlife Officer Curtis E. Wright, Fourth District, Okeechobee, 
talks to Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission pilots Eugene Wright and Louis L. Conrad, 
Jr., in plane while George Trumble stands by in an attempt to locate illegal deer hunters 
reported in Big Cypress Swamp area southwest of Clewiston. (Photo by Stan Wayman.) 
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J. R. Fields Passes 


James R. Fields, 58, of 
Blountstown, veteran Calhoun 
County wildlife officer with the 
Game and Fresh Water Com- 
mission, died in the line of duty 
at 6:30 p. m. December 24, 1950. 
His death resulted from shot- 
gun wounds received while try- 
ing to arrest an illegal hunter 
on the Brown Lake State Game 
reservation along the banks of 


the Apalachicola river. 
Married, and father of three 


children, Fields first served 
with the Commission on a part- 
time status beginning in 1939, 
and entered regular service on 
September 1, 1946. He was born 
in Dooly County, Georgia, and 
was a former schoolteacher for 
12 years. 


Funeral services were held in 
Blountstown. 





STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 3) 





OPEN LETTER TO MR. SMITH 


The following letter is in answer to Mr. 
W. Homer Smith’s letter in the December, 
1950, issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. I 
truly hope you can spare the space to pub- 
lish this letter not only for Mr. Smith’s bene- 
fit, but for that of many others. . . 

Dear Mr. Smith: 


After reading your letter in the December 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, criticizing 
the biologists and the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission, I would like to tell 
you and all sportsmen of your kind a few 
scientific facts that you don’t seem to know. 
Our rivers and lakes with river connections 
contain every kind of Florida fresh-water 
fish. Two-thirds of these are rough, worth- 
less fish to only one-third bass, bream and 
perch. 


Research has proven beyond any doubt 
that water will only support a limited pound- 
age of fish—catfish, gar, mudfish and suckers 
can live and thrive in water where a game- 
fish cannot live at all. As a matter of fact, 
when all fish are given equal protection, the 
roughfish have advantage of the gamefish 
to begin with, then each succeeding spawn- 
ing season places the odds more in favor of 
the roughfish. 


Our lakes and rivers have all the fish 
their water area can support, but Nature 
has worked them down to where they are 
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TAXIDERMY 


HI-GRADE TAXIDERMY, most modern 


process. Guaranteed work. Fish a spe- 
cialty.§ — FLORIDA WILD ANIMAL 
RANCH, 4th Street N. at 48th Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 





WATERFRONT HOME with income. 3 
cottages, 1 duplex, completely furnished. 
15 miles from Pensacola on Perdido Bay. 
Gulf fishing. $14,500.00. $2,500.00 cash, 
balance $100.00 monthly. Homestead 
Tax Exemption. Jewell Gilmore, Owner. 
522 N. DeVillier, Pensacola, Florida. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVERFRONT Lot, Cabin. 
North of Palatka. $1,500.00. Dr. Gatling, 
241 W. Ashley Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


CAldlife Trading Post 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed tor SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $1.50. Initials, 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 










abbreviations and groups of 







FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT’S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.50. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
GRAY CRICKETS, 500 for $7.50; 1,000 
for $13.50. Orders shipped same day re- 
ceived. Prepaid.—GILBERT’S FARMS, 
CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


FISH BAIT RETAIL—200 Gray Crickets 
$3.30, 200 Red Worms $1.50. WHOLE- 
SALE—1,000 Crickets $10.50, 1,000 Red 
Worms $5.00. Raise your own. Breeders 
and instructions furnished. All ship- 
ments prepaid. Saltsman Enterprises, 
Sumatra, Florida. 


FISHING TACKLE 


FISHING PLUGS—Fresh and salt water 

plugs. Beautiful colors and models that 

fish will hit. $6.00 per dozen. Complete 

tackle repairs and supplies. Mail orders 

to, GULF STREAM TACKLE SHOP, 475 

net 8th Street, Miami, Fla. — Phone 
-4835. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


For sale Southern reared Pheasants, 
Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Wild Geese, Swans, 
80 varieties—Davis & Gist, McIntosh, 
Fla. Florida permit 25, Federal 33208. 





mostly roughfish that are worthless to 
sportsmen. The sportsmen can take out the 
good and leave the bad, but if the waters 
could be properly seined, the commercial 
men would drag out and destroy more 
roughfish than good ones, which would 
give the gamefish a better chance to survive. 


Research has been the cause of all ad- 
vancement, as well as the security of our 
nation down through the ages. Still you 
and many other sportsmen don’t give it even 
a slight consideration in fish and game con- 
servation. So, having been a Fish and Wild- 
life biologist myself for over 50 years, I 
think the least you could do would be to 
write a letter to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission biologists and this valu- 
able little magazine for your out-burst of 
temper and tell them that never again will 
you be guilty of placing prejudiced ideas 
ahead of scientific facts. 


TOM MORRISON 


Cross Creek, Hawthorne 


MIDNIGHT OIL 

.... Many thanks, too, for forwarding the 
requested year’s backfile of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. I am not quite convinced, how- 
ever, that you did me a favor. I took the 


entire batch home with me, and then sat 
up until 2 a.m. reading them through. And 
the next day was one of the heaviest of the 
week. What’s more, I’ve had a tough time 
getting my victuals on time ever since. 
Mother, who used to spend her winters in 
your state, finds your magazine just as fas- 
cinating as I do. It’s a mighty fine job. 

It is refreshing to see a State publication 
that does its job of publicizing the state and 
not the agency which created the publica- 
tion. My congratulations. 

GLEN A. BOISSONEAULT 
Outdoor Editor 


THE SAGINAW NEWS 
Saginaw, Mich. 


BARTRAM 
Dear Sir: 

May I suggest that the book “Travels of 
William Bartram” contains many exciting de- 
scriptions of Florida wildlife (in 1792) that 
might be used effectively in your magazine 
to point out the need for better conservation 
in our State? 


G. R. OHMES 
Ancilla 
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Effective conservation of fish and 
wildlife in Florida and other states is 
being hindered immeasurably by that in- 
tangible something called human nature. 
Human nature as it manifests itself in 
the childish behavior of people. The 
same human nature that makes the 
Browns want to keep up with the 
Joneses. The human nature which causes 
(or is it allows?) people to justify their 
misdeeds by pointing out the wrong- 
doings of others. 

Human nature? What is it anyway? Are we bom 
with itP Or do we gradually acquire it, with the sub- 
conscious realization that it will give us an “out” — 
something on which to blame our petty faults? The 
term, “human nature”—it seems—is nothing more than a 
heading under which to classify the symptoms of our 
emotional immaturity. 

What has this got to do with conservation problems? 
Everything! Without human nature there would be no 
conservation problems. If folks would grow up emotion- 
ally, they’d practice conservation automatically, like 
breathing, eating, and sleeping. 

Little children are prone to eat their cake and then 
cry because it is gone. This is a childish form of human 
nature. Hunters squawk loud and long because the 
hunting isn’t what it used to be. “There’s no game any- 
more, they whine. “A few years ago I could go out any 
afternoon and get 100 quail here, a couple of deer there, 
or 50 ducks over yonder.” This is an adult form of 
human nature. 

As children, we sneak a cookie out of the jar. If 
mother finds out about it, we say, “Johnny took one, 
too.” 

We grow up — grow older at any rate. We violate 
conservation laws. We attempt to justify these violations 
by proclaiming that everybody else breaks the laws too. 
We implicate others; they implicate us. Vicious circle. 
We figure that we’d better get our share before someone 
else does, and someone else feels that he’d better get his 
share before we do. That’s human nature. 


Human nature, it seems, is prejudiced against cops. 
Funny, isn’t itP Yeah, like a broken leg! It’s human 
nature to resent a cop’s authority — anyone’s authority, 
for that matter. So what can we do to give vent to this 
resentment? Not rob a bank; too risky. Not refuse to 
pay our taxes; couldn’t get away with it. There aren’t 
many wildlife officers. The woods are wild, the waters 
vast . . . . So we smash the conservation laws. 


Another in a series prepared by members of the Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 
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As small kids in school we develop our 
dislike for authority. We do things we’re 
not supposed to do: throw spitballs, shoot 
rubber bands, or thumb our noses at the 
teacher while her back is turned. “The 
old battle-ax,” we say, “I’m not scared of 
her.” 

As adults we kill game out of season 
or keep several limits of fish. “I’m not 
scared of no damn game warden,” we 
proudly proclaim. 

Folks don’t even consider game war- 
dens real cops, resenting their authority without even 
respecting their purpose. Sad situation. The same folks 
would scream to high heaven if thieves were allowed 
to run rampant through their homes and around their 
towns without police interference. Yet wildlife officers, 
who try to protect the fish and game which belong to 
the people, are looked upon as useless nuisances. Human 
nature? Sure. A guy who demands police protection 
may not want warden interference. A guy who doesn't 
rob banks or burgle houses may nevertheless like to kill 
an extra deer or turkey now and then. Even a citizen 
who obeys the game laws feels no keen personal loss 
when some meathead he never heard of kills a doe deer 
he never saw. Not like a burglar ransacking the old 
homestead. 


Now if hunters could just learn to look at it this 
way .... Say you plan a big deer hunting trip. You 
spend a lot of dough on shells, equipment, provisions, 
and the like. You vacate your job for a couple of weeks 
during deer season and take off for the woods. You 
hunt, and hunt, and hunt, but you can’t find a deer. 
Your vacation ends, deer season is over, but you've got 
no venison. Remember that doe some guy killed a 
couple of years agoP The unborn fawn of that dead 
doe might have grown into the buck you didn’t get! 
Letting your human nature have its way, WHO DO 
YOU RESENT NOW? 


Freelance Writer 
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FLORIDA SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, Ine. 


ON MIRACLE MILE—U. S. HIGHWAY No. 1 


VERO BEACH, FLORIDA 





Everything for Fishermen ... Hunters . . . Outdoorsmen 
®BOATS ®OUTBOARD MOTORS © TENTS 
®GUNS ®SHOT AND SHELLS © SEINES 
®RODS ®BAMBOO POLES @ BICYCLES 
@REELS ®BAIT BUCKETS ® BASEBALLS 
@ FLIES ®OUTDOOR CLOTHING ®GOLF BALLS 
®HOOKS ®BEACH ACCESSORIES ® MOTORBIKES 
©PUMPS ®SPORTS EQUIPMENT Stk © BINOCULARS 


“One of the largest tackle stores on Florida’s East Coast” 


FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 
ROD REELSAND MOTOR REPAIR SERVICE 
EXPERT ADVICE 


at 


FLORIDA SPORTING GOODS CO, Ine 





| VERO BEACH, FLORIDA 
C. B. (“KIT”) JOHNSON HORACE GIFFORD 


TELEPHONE 369 CABLE: FLAREP 
a 


£ BOSS ALLEN’S % 
£ REPTILE INSTITUTE 


€ 


Szlver Springs, Florida 


HARMLESS SNAKES 
TROPICAL REPTILES 
TURTLE EXHIBIT 
CROCODILES 
GIFT SHOP 
PIONEER CABIN 
SEMINOLE INDIAN VILLAGE 


POISONOUS SNAKES 
WILD ANIMALS 
EXOTIC BIRDS 
LIZARDS 
GIANT ALLIGATORS 
SNAKE “MILKING” 
VENOM LABORATORY 


| “Where Snakes are Milked for Venom” | R ois 
ir — iJ 

~ Tag 

tr <i 





Guided Tours Daily, on the Half-hour, 8:30 A.M. Until Dark ~ 3 
FOR THE SPORTSMAN ie 
We carry SNAKE-BITE KITS, SNAKE-PROOF BOOTS, CURIOS for the 
DEN, NATURE and SPORTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, Etc. 
REPTILE LEATHER GOODS: Hides, Wallets, Hand-Bags, 
Covered Cigarette Lighters and Cases, Luggage... >. 






For Price Lists, Write to: 


se crrs | ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
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VISIT THE REPTILE INSTITUTE AND FAMOUS SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 





